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prevented if India, since the abolition of the East India
Company, had been governed with less extravagance,
it is obvious that the greater the extent to which this
additional outlay Las arisen from causes the operation
of which cannot be controlled, the more serious is the
prospect for the future. If money has been wasted
in the .past, the continuance of this waste can be pre-
vented ; but a remedy cannot be so easily applied if
the cost of a particular department becomes greater
in consequence, for instance, of a rise in prices. The
very detailed evidence which was given before the
Indian Finance Committee by Mr. Harrison, Comp-
troller-General of India, leaves no room for doubt
that a not inconsiderable portion of the increase in
the cost of administration between 1856 and 1871
was due to a rise in general prices. There was during
this period, and especially at the time of the American
Civil War, a very large influx of silver into India. A
portion of this silver was sent to purchase cotton at
extremely high prices ; and another portion repre-
sented capital which was raised in England and sent
to India for the construction of railways and other
works. At the present time there seem to be indica-
tions that the financial position of India may be
prejudicially affected by a rise in general prices
consequent on a depreciation in the value of silver.
Allusion has already been made to the fact that as.